SATURNALIA   IN   A   BATH-HOUSE
deserters were rigidly excluded from voting. This meant that it was
composed entirely of the Archangel workers and the peasants, with
the workers in the majority, and this committee agreed to the dis-
arming of the non-local elements among the soldiers on the grounds
(a) that their loyalty to the revolution had not yet been proved, and
(4) that their looting and raping propensities were a danger to
all concerned. The workers were delighted to be able to give play to
the dispossessing impulses of the revolution even in the wilds, and the
peasants were glad to be able to lord it over a caste made suddenly
lower than themselves. JTie old principle of divide and rule had
proved itself again.
My own mind was split badly between the worry of the job and
my problem with the Jew. I could not help admiring his recovery
from the nervous wreck he had been when he left Archangel, but I
realized that he had tricked me during his exhibition in that con-
dition. He had persuaded me to take him and his belt of stolen
jewels on the trip as a protection for Natasha. But we had been three
or four days out in the wilds before it dawned on me that Natasha
was as much exposed to danger from the Cheka as if I had gone
to them and denounced him. It only required the discovery of the
theft to place us all in peril of our lives.
When I tackled him on this point the Jew declared that it might
be months before the absence of these particular jewels from the
collection was noticed, but the extremity of his own agitation in
Archangel rather took away from my faith in this assurance. He had
enough faith in it himself, however, or enough courage now to
postpone his departure from us until we would reach the eastern
shore of Lake Ladoga, where he proposed to make his way round the
lake to the Finnish border, and again he pressed me to come with
him. But I declined. I had made up my mind that the only way
I could mitigate Natasha's suffering from the consequence of her
husband's treachery was to part Jew and jewels somehow before
we reached the lake and be the means, if I possibly could^ of
restoring them to their unrightful owners.
We reached the last lock on the canals, some fifteen miles from
where the river Svir oozes into Lake Ladoga, before I had found
an opportunity of putting my plan into execution. To tell the truth, I
had not carried out the plan before because I had no idea how to
do it short of murdering the Jew in cold blood. A rupture-truss was
an impossible thing to remove single-handed from a Eving man of
Lepinsky's strength against his will.
Altogether, forty-eight locks had been successfully negotiated
with our heavily over-laden barges, in most cases after we had
freed them of weeds and mud and got the rusted machinery to